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sit the “Dule upd’ Dun” I promised, if/ door of the humble hostelry, 
said the landlord, placing a eup of untasted ale on 
the table, which he had but that moment raised to| And, for the last week, there has been such making 


his mouth and taken away again, “ who the deuce 


that tale met with 


T have attempted to redeem. 


I am aware that some Cheshire antiquarian, night ?” 


approbation, that the story of 
the “ Pride of Ribblesdale” should, in due time, be 
forthcoming; that. promise, in the following sheets 


terrupted by a tremendous knocking at the outward 


can be knocking so loudly at the gate at this time 0’ 
“ Numps,” addressing a rough shock- 


% Who the deuce,” 


in Margery’s own room, making ready for the morn- 
ing? Beshrew thee! for lazy mender of old shoes, 
dost recollect that to-mi *s Clithero fair day? 


and mending, such cutting and trimming, and alte- 
ration of gowns and petticoats, that I have had very 
little of the women’s company; and, indeed, whilst 


anxious to find fault, may, probably, tell me that! yeaded Jad, who oceasionally acted in the capacities | such work goes forward, I always let them have their 


no such person as Richard Fitz Eustace was Lord 

of Halton during the reign of the Eighth Henry: 

this I’ very well know; but on searching the re- 

cords of a more remote period, it will be found that 

Richard Fitz Eustace was Baron of Halton about 

the year 1200, and. that the said Richard, held pro- 

petty in the neighbourhood of .Clithero, under 

Baron de Lacey. I have, therefore, only performed 

a miracle allowable to dealers in fiction, by reani- 

mating the old baron, and making him possessor of 
the castle more than 300 years after his bones had 

mouldered into dust. In other respects, I trust that 
Ihave not in this tale exceeded the bounds of pro- 
bability: but if the little likelihood that a man, such 
as I have described Sir Edward De Mowbray, would 
marry a simple village maiden be urged against me, 
then'I can only say that the “ Pamela” of Richard- 
ton is’equally improbable; and if the head of the 
Boobys, in comparatively modern days, married a 
servant. why may not'a Knicht of the olden time 
wed with a damsel of low degrs?, particularly when 
it is considered that, independent of her beauty and 
acogmplishments, he is represented as owing a debt 


guste tot the maiden’s family ? 
this’ tale afford an hour’s amusement to 


your readers, it is all that I can expect; I deliver it, 
therefore, “ with all its imperfections on its head.” 
This is, probably, the last time that I shall enter the 
field. ase novelist, and trusting that the effort of one 
whose life has been spent in pursuits wholly incom- 
patible with literary acquirements, may not be too 
veverely commented ited upon,—I remain, yours, &c. 
Liver pty July By 1830. PETER anne. Jun. 
a OS eaten, Ye 1 Vol IX, page 405, 


NED OF THE FELL; 
2 OR, 
THE PRIDE OF RIBBLESDALE, 


ATA THE OLDEN TIME. 
¥ tiles 
“ Whatiflwarr'd upon the world? theworld 
“Hail wrong’d me first. I had endured the ills 
Of bard injustice; all this goodly earth 
Was but to me one wild waste wilderness.”—Soushey. 
“ i : 
It happened one dark evening, in the depth of 
winter, as ‘a few ‘ 
at the kitchen fire:side of the “Dule upo’ Dun,” a 


i were enjoying themselves |of all the women folk: Where’s the good dame and 
a|our bonny Mary, and rogy-cheek’d Betty, to-night? 
short time after the memorable discomfiture of Beel-| One’s not half alive, without a kind word from old 


of hostler and waiter, “see who’s at the door; by 


no little consequence.” Upon the word Humphrey 
rose from his seat; and on opening the door, ushered 
in a stranger, who; in a very affable manner, re- 
quested to be informed whether he could be accom- 
modated with lodging for himself and his beast until 
the morning? The new.guest appeared to be a young 
handsome man, perhaps some four or five and twenty 
years old, rather above the mtiddle size, with dark 
curly hair and ‘black eyes; and his noturally-fair 
complexion seemed a good deal the worse for expo- 
sure to the weather, which had given it a cast some- 
what of the brownest., He, was clad in a sort of half 
military garb, and it was. dress that displayed his 
fine figure to much advantage. 
To the young stranger’s question our ‘friend Ni- 
cholas promptly replied that hie could accommodate 
buth master and horse, as..welt as e’er an innkeeper 
in Ribblesdale, or within ten-miles of it; and as to 
drink,” he added, “ slthough god wine needs no bush, 
as the saying is; yet look;)there,’’ pointing, at the 
same time, to a verse over the ample chimney-piece, 
which, in black letter characters, told each customer 
who might, in his education, have arrived at the 
knowledge of reading, ages 5 


“ Near to this yewmss 
There is good 
quan cot oon eee t hops and malt 
‘Were never 
“ Read that, Sir Guest, and (7il be sworn the good 


company will answer forthe truth of every word 
on’t.’ The young man smiled; ‘and whilst reading 
the legend divested himself of his military cloak, 
and one of the farmers ag politely resigned a 
seat next the fire for: his modation, he ‘sate 
down, and called fora ‘jug of double ale, in which 
he drank to the h of the assembled company, 
and then for a time listened ‘im silence. to the rude 
mirth of the mn ei beings by whom he was 
now surrounded. 

During one of the 
hilarity of the peasantty, our‘oldacquaintance, Dick 
the cobbler, thus addressed the host of the Dule 


own way, for, were I to interfere, it’s ten to one but 


the noise he makes he must surely be a person of|the old woman bids me mind my own business, and 


sends me packing out of the room. 

“ Clithero fair,’ said the stranger, when the land- 
lord had finished speaking, “ what, is it held to- 
morrow?” “To be sure it is,” replied Dickon; 
“ every fool knows that, although I had for the mo- 
ment forgotten it; but where in the d—l’s name 
sprang ye from, Sir Stranger, to be unacquainted 
with Clithero fair time?” 

“T come,” returned the young guest, “ many miles 
from the other side of Preston, and should have 
reached Gisburne this evening, but, truly, I found it 
along, rough, and wearisome road over Longridge 
Fell, and my poor horse being completely jaded, I 
was fain to put up at the first house of entertain- 
ment I could meet with. No wonder, then, Master 
Cobbler, that I. chance to be unacquainted with 
your fair days in this part of the country.” 

“ Over Longridge Fell!” said Gosford, with a look 
of astonishment, “ Well, though it may be somewhat 
round about, give me the Whalley road for my 
money, especially during these troublesome times, 
young gentleman. I much marvel ye met not wi’ 
Ned of the Fell, or some of his merry men. By the 
mass! gin’ ye had, your good steed, Sir Stranger, 
would not have had the weight of your purse to carry 
in addition to your own; nay, it’s likely enough, if 
it be any thing of a tit, that the rogues would have 
exchanged with you for Shanks’s pony.” 

“It’s a good black gelding,” hastily interrupted 
the lad Numps, “ as ever’Squire need to cross; and 
as well worth thirty nobles as a thief is worth a 
halter,” fixing his eyes directly on the stranger as he 
spoke. ‘The corners of the guest’s mouth relaxed 
into an involuntary smile at the hostler’s interrup- 
tion, and turning to Gosford, he carelessly asked him 
“ Who is Ned of the Fell, landlord? and what need 
have I to fear him? If he’s no true man, an’ we 
had met, my good sword and his body should have 


that took place in the} become intimately acquainted.” 


“It’s good boasting with a whole skin, young 


man,” said Dick ; “ but if Ned of the Fell and you 
upo’ Dun :—* I say, friend Nicholas, what’s become | had met, it would have been all Pendle to a mole- 
hill that ye had not been here to brag and swagger 
this evening.” 


“ Be that as it may,” answered the stranger, “ye 








sebub by the little tailor Nicholas Gosford, (the par- 


Margery, a pleasant look from your daughter, or a reply not to my question Master Cobbler—Who is 
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ee 
a7 in good )? said he, “ my stomach begins to tell 
me that something substantial for supper would not 
be very leasing: to it at the present moment.” 
“ inal tie the’ women,” cried Gosford’; “ give 
i song.” ay them @ few rags and @ néedle, and they then think 
4 of but themselves. It’s well reminded, 
1 of the however; Sir Guest, for my belly — to cry cup- 
’t; me. Hl hoard with a v ce. Numps, call Betty down; 
d.some. MM tell her to set the'venison pasty and a gammon of 
pacon on’ the board ditectly ; here’s a’ noble gentle: 
man dying of hunger in the land of pleity, whilst 
she, pize upon her! if she cain but get to her cursed 

0!” stitching, cares neither for my guests nor myself.” 

: Numps delivered the m in no inaudible 
lied the i terms, and soon afterwards the girl Betty made her 
‘as good MB appearance with ‘a huge venison pasty and a gam- 

were ye fam mon of forest-fed bacon ; I say forest.fed, for the ho 
deal infamy was, in his general habits, more of a wi d anima! at 

"boast a that time than he is at the presént day; and as he 
ae fed upon roots, mast, acorns, &c, he was very far 
andlord, Ml from Meing the filthy impounded glutton to which 
he here, we have hix. . “ef yg 
ing or 8 “Come,” said the host, on seeing the table spread, 
etty girlie “here’s something to stay a hungry stomach with ; 

all Rib. fall to, Sir Guest, and let’s see what kind of a 


trencher-man thou art.” The stranger needed no 


either," second invitation, but commenced upon the pasty, 
few daysi™ which he pronounced most excellent; but notwith- 
ards them standing his hunger, he could not avoid casting a 
deer will — now and then at the pretty maiden, who sat 


y the fireside comfortably chatting with the other 
‘nests: she was, in sooth, a comely damsel enough, 
tall, with ey. complexion and rosy cheeks ; 

her eyes were of the softest blue, and her flaxen 
hair fell in natural ringlets around her face; she 
was also a good-humoured, laughing lass, and a 
genetal favourite with the frequenters of the Dule 


apo’ Dun. 

The supper (at which both landlord and guest 
made the use of their Sheffield whittles) being 
eoncintin O8 another cup or two of ale haying 
been drunk, our hero began to think of his ‘bed, the 
other guests having already retired for the night; 
approaching therefore the damsel, he chucked her 
under the chin, and at the same time exclaimed, 


> 
tranger ;| 
ny nurse 
_ used to 
m pany’ 
30, do.sd 
and_ the 
aa clear, 
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ue “Are you, my pretty lass, to be my chambermaid 
oun, this evening? If so, show me my bed-room, for I 
begin to be 2». & Not so, Sir Stranger, not so,” 
he field, [said Nicholas, “your London fashions ~ have: not 
I, reached’ our remote country yet; we trust not-a 
retty gil in a young soldier’s bed-room. Numps 
ears pere be your chamberlain. Light the gentle- 
man to his room, boy; and now good night, Sir 
Guest, and“ remember’ that we breakfast’ early.” 
“Good night ‘to thee, my worthy host,” returned 
~ our hero; “and I wish thee good night, also, my 
e, pretty damisél, ‘and if it be not ‘an offence, I sh 
rinees take a'kiss: from thy bonny lips, to make me dream 
| of thee:” so saying, he suited ‘the action’ to ‘the 
Mt. word, and before Bi Pagers prevent him, gave her 
; a smacking salute; then following Numps, he re- 
tired to hig little dormitory, where fatigue and drink 
in, soon conspired to throw him into a sound slumber. 
a: The several inmates of the hostelry also retired 
Me to their beds, and Betty, before the slept, failed 
oe not to tell her young mistress that she would have 
he to meet a stranger at breakfast on the fol- 
lowing morning. 
: (To be continued.) ° ss 
vound, 
THE ESSATIST. 
“ AN INQUIRY INTO’ THE TRUE SITE OF CALVARY, 
ng ballad AND THE PLACE OF CHRIST'S ‘NATIVITY. 
I 
ae hie (Conttdued from otér last.) ” 
she bath UL—Whether aiiy one was ever'cttitifed on'that Mount 
lord, and %™ called Calvary. 
ossible That is the next question to be solved.. And here 
ne, “fo we have much: better ‘reasons than’ any advanced by Dr. 
» Clarke ‘for saying,” That, ‘most bly, at the 


| tion, called Mount Acra. Between thesé two mounts, 






thirty-seven years subsequent to that period; neither he 
nor any one else’ was crucified on’ that which’ now bears the 
name of Mount Calvary; nor any of the common class of 
men ever entombed ‘in what'is how called the sepulchre of 
Christ. To be convinced of ‘this, we need’only to attend 
to the position and-extent of Jerusalem, as ‘it was in the 
days of Josephus, and quoted already by Dr. Richardson. 
Thus, according to him,’ the city of Jerusalem was built 
originally upon two hills; ‘namely, Mount Zion, on which 
the city of David was built ; and another, of less eleva- 


which were distinguished by the names of the higher and 
the lower city, was the Valley of the Cheesemongers, 
which had its terminating point at the Pool of Siloam. 
To the north of Acra, it should ‘seem, there was another 
lower mount, separated from the formér by a broad val. 
ley, which the Asmonwané ‘filled up, with a design of 
joining this to the third mount; namely, Moriah, on 
which the Teniplé ‘of ‘Soldmon was built. To the north 
of this was a fourth, or artificial. mount, named Bezetha, 
which was separated from Mount Moriah by a valley 
made for that purpose. As Jerusalem became more and 
more populous, this mount was built over also, and formed 
a fourth quarter‘of the city, the other three being Mount 
Moriah, Mount Zion, and Mount Acra, with the adjacent 
mount added to its ' 

The Mount Acra, ‘seen-from the temples~had the form 
of a crescent, before the lower and opposite northern 
mount was added to it; and the valley dividing this from 
Mount Zion, beginiiitig from ‘the sotith-west corner of the 
city, and terrinating’ at'the' sdtith-east, ‘mist necessarily 
have separs‘cd “Moutit’ Zion’ ftdm ’ MotintMoriah : in 
order, therefore, to‘férm h'cdttihitinicatioty between these 
two hills, a bridge was thrown: over the ‘valley. 

Further, according to'Josephus, tlid’city of Jerusalem 
was naturally fortified, ‘on the east, ‘south, anu west, by 
three deep ravines, having ‘on 'thé‘east’Motnt Olivet, on 
the south tHe’Hil? bf Offence, now so called, and on the 
west Mount Gihon. As far as, these ravines extended, 
the city was fortified only with one wall; but, on the 
north side, where there was no ravine, and also for a cer- 
tain length on the western side, where the valley lessened 
in depth, there were three walls. 

The whole city would thus form nearly a square, and 
occupied, in the time of Josephus, a space of a little more 
than four miles; the present circuit of the walls being, 
according to Maundrell, not more than two miles and a 
half. a 

It is quite absurd, ‘therefore;'to'suppose that Calvary, 
which we know was ‘outeide’of the ancient city, could 
possibly be, where- it is now ptetended;’'in ‘the very heart 
of it as it were. And tosuppose further, in'order to place 
what is now shown ‘for Calvary’ beyond ‘the former circuit, 
that the three walls, spoken” of ‘by: Josephus, had their 
commencement’ froin ‘the’ western‘‘side’of ‘Mount Zion, 
and thence went in a:slatitdirection''to Port Ephruim, 
would. be to diminish the ancient city, and to reduce it into 
a space quite insufficient for the number of its inhabitants, 
to say nothing of the discorddhte”of sichi’a plan with 
the express testimony of the Jewish’histdrlan. In short, 
there cannot be w mometit’s doubt, tht'what id now called 
Calvary, is, as Dr. Rictiatdson obsét¥es, oh the lower part 
of the sloping hill of Mouit Acra,® 
Then the next question is, “* How could Helena fall 
into so palpable a mistake, ad to imagine the present to 
have been the ancient’ Calvary ?” 





* This further shows the absurdity.of ever. once imagining 
Acra to have been the place of fee cifixion. Had such 
been the case, more especially at the ‘of the Passover, 
when Jews thtdénged’ front‘all patts*of' ‘the world to Jerusa- 
lem, the multitude betwikt that: place andthe Judgment- 
hall of Pilate, so far from being able:to follow Jesus to the 
place of crucifixion, as they are represélited by St. Luke to 
have done, would nave formed one dense, impenetrable mass, 
through which, without a miracle, Christ could not, but with 
the greatest difficulty, have found ‘his way; following him 





Because it 1s said, upon the authority of Jerome, that, 
** from the time of Adrian tothe reign of Constantine, an 
interval of about 180 years, an image of Jupiter marked 
the site of the Holy Sepulchre, and a statve of Venus the 
place of the resurrection.” 

Now the statement ef St. Jerome being supposed to be 
false, as to the statwe of Jupiter, it is concluded that it 
must be equally so as to the statue of Venus. Cn the con- 
trary, both statements, for aught we can show to invalidate 
them, may be nearly correct ; and it is possible that Adrian 
might both have ‘erected a temple to Jupiter on Mount 
Moriah, and have afterwards placed a statue of that 
heathen god upon’the modern Sepulchre, and another of 
Venus on the site of the supposed Calvary, as now called.* 
And what of that? If he did all this, it proves nothing. 
Even the Christians, in the time of Adrian, might know 
no more of the true situation of Calvary than the Chris. 
tians in the days of Constantine, when, id'plain repug- 
nance to the Evangelist ‘St. Luke, they’ believed that 
Christ ascended into heaven ftom thé suiimit of the 
Mount of Olives, instead of Bethany; which is on or near 
the eastern base of it! 

They found a mount, as they called it, and near it a 
sepulchre ; the former had a cleft in it, and, perhaps, three 
excavations in the solidl‘rotk, which'miht, of might not, 
have been made by Adrian, as ‘necessary tothe erection of 
his statue or fane: hence they'cohcluile that this must 
have been the ancient Calvaty ; ‘and Helena, led by what 
passed for such in the days of Constantine, gives herself 
no more trouble to inquire into the truth or falsehood of a 
tradition 180 years old, than shie did‘ whet she erected a 
chapel on the top of Mount Olivet, asthe place of Christ's 
ascension into heaven ! 

But it is said, ** That, in the city; ‘né intetments were 
made; therefore, that there could’ not; ‘in the days of 
Adrian, have been even’ a sépulchre, ‘where it is ‘now pres 
tended that of Christ is to'be'seen.”” 

That this objection is not’altogether true, we learn from 
the fact that David, Solomon, Rehobdam, Abijam, and 
others of the kings of Judah, were all buried in the city of 
David, upon Mount Zion, and, cohsequently, within the 
walls of Jerusalem. Add, that, in the south-east corner 
of the square,‘ which incloses' the ‘mosque of Omar, the 
site of the temple ‘of Solomon, and’which’ is within the an- 
cient, as it is: within the present walls of the city, is the 
chamber called the grotto of Sidnm. Aisa, wherein are 
several sepulchres, or sarcophagi. All, then, that we can 
say, is, that none but the kings of Judah, (till the subju. 
gation of the Jews by.the Romans, at least,) used to be 
interred within the walls of the city; and thus we find 
that the sepulchre of Helen, Queen of Adiabene, was not 
less than a mile out of the present city, and, doubiless, 
never within the circuit of the ancient one. We cannot 
submit, for one moment, to believe that Helen, the 
mother of Constantine, ‘‘ old and infatuated” as she might 
be, was so old and infatuated as to be at so much cost and 
pains as to level rocks, and to build » chapel over the pre- 
sent sepulchre, if there were none visible at the time when 
she began that work; nor could an imposition so very 
palpable have escaped the notice and exposure of the most 
ignorant and illiterate beholders. 

(To be continued.) 





® If my authority is to be relied upon, this was the fact. 
Adrian, in rebuilding the city the first time, erected a temple 
to Jupiter on Mount Moriah; but it was not until he had 
rased this city to the foutidations, and built another on the 
same site, that he is said to have placed a statue of Jupiter 
over the present Sepulchre, and a statue of Venus over the 
pretended Calvary.—S¢ee Hchard’s Heclestastical History, p. 209, 
313.—Can we rationally suppose that Adrian, ‘in the then 
ruined state of the city, and heathen as he was, knew any 
thing of the place of Christ's death and resurrection? I see 
no cause, however, to doubt that he did erect a statue of 
Jupiter, and another of Venus, in the very places stated by 
St. Jerome, as now exhibited for Cavalry and the Sepulchre, 
—only reading the word “*ctucifixion” in leu of “ resurrec. 
tion.” 
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CHILDHOOD’S HOME, 
OR, 
THE POWER OF A6SOCIATION. 
ec 

'Tis not the scenes as Eden bright, 

Or haunts to learning dear; 
it is not where the Arts invite, 

Or “ Alps on Alps” appear ; 
Or where the clustering myrtles grow, 
Or where perennial roses blow, 

Or where th’ accacia blooms! 


It is not where the cedar towers, 
In graceful beauty’s pride; 

it is not amid classic bowers, 
Athwart th’ Atlantic wide: 

It is not glen, or valley green, 

Or streamlet winding soft between, 
Or fairy-peopled hill: 


It isnot craggy mountain high, 
That guards the billowy deep; 
It is not vales of Arcady, 
Where Fays their revels keep: 
It is not splendid mansions gay, 
Or lawn, or princely park's display, 
Or castle's proud domain ! 


It is not these the heart can lure, 
Or teach it to forget; 
These admiration may secure, 
But, ah! affection yet 
A wanderer pines; and longs to hail 
The cot obscure—the modest vale— 
The home that childhood knew ! 


And home, the home, where’er it be, 
Our early days that knew; 

How loveless may its scenery 
Appear to stranger view ; 

Be it amid the city’s throng, 

Or hid the forest wilds among; 
The spot however rude !— 


There is the link—fond memory’s chain, 
Inwoven with the soul; 

And vain is every effort, vain, 
The feeling to contro] !— 

Closer it binds at each remove, 

And with a first, last, dying love— 
Through life unchanged remains ! 


Liverpool, 
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THE REMONSTRANCE OF THE DOGS, 
—_ 
Tuns—" Bow, wow, wow.” 


Why what a fuss the Magistrates 
About the dogs are making 

All London, from the Jale of Dogs, 
As far as Bow, is quaking. 

These feasting Dogberrys, no doubt, 
Would doom us all to slaughter, 

Because we dogs, as well as they, 
Mave got a dread of water. 


Bow, wow, wow, &c. 





If any cur should hide himself 
From stones in some great hurry, 
That proves the creature mad at once, 
And then his hide they curry. 
Or if a lttle half-starved whelp 
Should from the rain take shelter, 
Of course 'tis hydrophobia, 
And after him they skelter, 
Bow, wow, wow, &c. 


It almost maddens us to think, 
’Tis really quite a puzzle, 
Why we four-footed dogs alone 
Are forced to wear a muzzle: 
Some dogs in office, who, of late, 
Have made themselves officious, 
Are much more dogged far than we, 
A thousand times as vicious. 
Bow, wow, wow, &c. 


Since to the dogs the dog’s-meat man 
Must go, so sweetly yelling, 
Because, poor wretch, he is dog cheap 
His lights and liver selling; 
While poor old women hang their cats, 
Indeed it is no libel, 
And pray no more, because they see 
The dog’s ears in their bible. 
Bow, wow, wow, &c. 


The doctors now begin to fret, 
And swear just like coaiheavers, 
Because their patients growl, and will 
Not swallow bark in fevers. 
A lawyer too has just gone mad, 
We do not say of what inn, 
Because his eurtail'd clients dread 
To hear him speak Dog Latin. 


Bow, wow, wow, &c. 


A certain ninth part of a man, 

From fear, as we could show it, 
Now quite insanely woos the nine, 

And raves a dogg’rel poet: 
And dentists too are in despair, 

(We wish that we could right ’em) 
Because they always show their teeth, 

Folks think that they will bite’em. 

Bow, wow, wow, &c. 


A Greenwich pensioner has left 
His can in sober sadness, 
And now is heard to dogmatize, 
To tars on canine madness. 
A Munster man there is, who at 
Saint Giles's snaps his finger, 
And swears in such a d—'d dog hole 
He will no longer linger. 
Bow, wow, wow, &c. 


Besides a mongrel multitude 
We meet with of both sexes; 

But how the creatures we should class, 
@ur noddles much perplexes: 

Our puppies call the gentlemen 
Their worthy biped brothers, 

While all our female dogs,’tis known, 
Find sisters in the others. 


Bow, wow, wow, &c. 


But “ every dog has got his day,” 
While his good star is shining; 
Yet how long such bright times will last, 
Perhaps there's no divining. : 
Then let us dogs enjoy our days, 
Since almanacks have stated, 
They must last while the dog-star rules, 
By law of nature fated. 
Bow, wow, wow, &ec. 
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PERTINACITY WITH WHICH SOME OF THE EURO. 
PEAN POWERS STILL PERSEVERE IN THE 
SLAVE TRADE, 

——>_- " 
« May the sun never rise upon a tyrant nor set upon a slave,” 


non. 

**I¢ should appear then, that, notwithstanding the bene 

volent and persevering exertions of England, this horrid 

traffic in human flesh is nearly as extensively carried on a3 

ever, and under circumstances of a more revolting charac. 
"me Waish'sNotices of Brazil, Vol. 11, page 490. 





With the deepest feelings of regret, mingled with 
shame and indignation, we are compelled, by un 
questionable testimony, to admit that the abolition 
of the slave trade by the British, honourable as the 
the sacritice was to the national character, has failed 
to accomplish all the good contemplated by the pro. 
moters of that great measure. The slave trade is still, 
it seems, carried on almostas extensively as ever, and 
under circumstances of a more revolting character, 
The great European Powers, as they are styled, will 
not cordially co-operate with the British in theit 
efforts to extirpate this most atrocious traffic in the 
bloodand sinews of theirfellow-creatures.—In Walsh's 
Notices of Brazil, there are several but too well au. 
thenticated instances of the pertinacity with which 
some of the European nations still persevere in car- 
rying on this execrable traffic. 

*‘ Captain Arabin, from August, 1826, to May, 1829, 
visited vessels having on board 3,894 slaves; of these, nine 
bearing the Brazilian flag, three the Spanish, one the 
Portuguese, and one the French and Dutch, in all fourteen, 
containing 2,465 slaves, were detained, and sent to Sieira 
Leone for adjudication.” 

‘*The whole number of slayes captured by all our 
cruisers, and afterwards emancipated, for nine years, from 
June, 1819, to July, 1828, according to parliamentary re- 
ports, was 13,281, being about 1,400 on an average each 
year. During that period it is supposed that nearly 
100,000 human beings were annually transported as slaves 
from different parts of the coast, of which more than 
43,000 were in one year legally imported into one city 
alone.” 

The author then states, that the Veloz, Capt.: José 
Barbosa, bound to Bahia, ** had taken in on the coast of 
Africa 336 males and 226 females, making in all 562, 
and had been out seventeen days, during which she had 
thrown overboard 55. The slaves were all inclosed under 
grated hatchways between decks. ‘The space was so low 
that they sat between each other’s legs, and stowed so close 
together that there was no possibility of their lying down, 
or at all changing their position by night or day.” 

After describing the way in which the nau-es of 
their different owners were branded on the breasts 
and arms of these miserablecreatures, ourauthor gives 
the following affecting picture of the scene which 
was witnessed by Captain Arabin upon taking pos- 
session of the Veloz:— 

** As soon as the poor creatures saw us looking down at 
them, their dark and melancholy visages brightened u 
They perceived something of sympathy and Gotans n 
our Jooks, which they had not been accustomed to, and 
feeling instinctively that we were friends, they imme- 
diately began to shout and clap their hands. One or two 
had picked up a few Portuguese words, and cried out 
‘Viva! viva!’ The women were particularly excited, 
They all held up their arms, and when we bent. down 
and shook hands with them, they could not contain their 
delight ; they endeavoured to scramble upon their knees, 
stretching up to kiss our hands, and we understood that 
they knew we were come to liberate them. Some, how. 
ever, hung down their heads in apparently hopeless dejece 
tion; some were greatly emaciated ; and some, particu. 
larly children, seemed dying. Put the circumstance 
which struck us most forcibly was, how it was possible 
for such a number of human being; to exist, packed up 
and wedged together. as tight as they coild cram, in low 
cells, three fect high, the greater part of which, except 
those immediately under the grated hatchways, wer2 shut 
from light or air, and this when the thermometer, , ex- 
posed to the open sky, was standing in the shade, on our 
deck, at 89°. The space between decks was divided into 
two compartments, 3 feet 3 inches high; the size of one 
was 16 feet by 18, and of the other 40 feet by £1; into 





the first were crammed the women and girls; into the se- 
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nd the men and boys: 226 fellow-creatures were thus 
iron into one space $68 feet square; and 336 intoanother 
space 800 feet square, giving to the whole an average of 
@3 inches, and to each of the women not more than 13 
inches, though many of them were pregnant. We also 
found manacies and fetters of different kinds, but it ap- 
ears that they had all been taken off before we boarded. 
Phe heat of these horrid places was so great and. the 
odour so offensive, that it was quite impossible to enter 
them, even had there been room. They were measured 
as above when the slaves had left them. The officers in- 
sisted that the poor suffering creatures should be admitted 
on deck to get air and water. This was opposed by the mate 
of the slaver, who, from a fecling that they deserved it, de- 
clared they would murder them all. The officers, however, 
ersisted, and the poor beings were all turned up together. 
tis impossible to conceive the ‘effect of this eruption— 
$17 fellow-creatures of all ages and sexes, some children, 
some adults, some old men and women, all in a state of 
total nudity, scrambling out together to taste the luxury 
of a little fresh air and water! They came swarming 
up, like bees from the aperture of a hive, till the whole 
deck was crowded to suffocation, from stem to stern ; so 
that it was inpossible to imagine where they could all 
have come from, or how they could have been stowed 
away. On looking into the places where they had been 
crammed, there were found some children next the sides 
of the ship, in the places most remote from light and 
air; they were lying nearly in a torpid state, after the 
rest had gurned out. The little creatures seemed indif- 
ferent af to life or death, and when they were carried 
on deck, many of them could not stand. After enjoy- 
ing for a short time the unusual luxury of air, some water 
was brought; it was then that (he extent of their suffer- 
ings was exposed in a fearful manner. They all rushed 
like maniacs towards it. No entreaties, or threats, or 
blows, could restrain them ; they shrieked, and struggled, 
and fought with one another, for a drop of this precious 
liquid, as if they grew rabid at the sight of it. There is 
nothing which slaves, in the mit-passage, suffer from so 
much as want of water. It is sometimes usual to take 
out casks filled with sea water, as ballast, and when the 
slaves are received on board, to start the casks, and refill 
them with fresh. On one occasion, a ship from Bahia 
neglected to change the contents of the casks, and on the 
mid-passage found, to their horror, that they were filled 
with nothing but salt water. All the slaves on board 
ished ! e could judge of the extent of their suffer- 
ings from the afflicting sight we now saw. When the 
poor creatures were ordered down again, several of them 
came, and pressed their heads against our knees, with 
looks of the greatest anguish, at the prospect of returning 
to the horrid place of suffering below.” 
. The subjoined disgusting and a sketch of 
the manner of packing the miserable slaves is a fac- 





simile of the original in Walsh’s Notices : 
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Mr. Walsh says that when he expressed his hor- 
ror at this mode of packing the poor negroes, he 
was informed by his friend, who had passed a long 
time on the coast of Africa, that the Veloz was one 
of the most commodious vessels he had seen, as in 
many of the slave ships the height between decks 
was only eighteen inches, so that many of the unfor- 
tunate beings could not sit upright ! 

THE NUMBER NINE. 

Place in a row 9 different figures, the sum of which shall 
be 45: directly under these place another row of 9 different 
figures, the sum of which shall also be 45. Subtract the 
lower from the upper line, and the remainder will always 
—— of nine differ-nt figures, the sum of which will be 

$0 45, 








Example.—987654321 
123456789 


864197582 


==/an explanation at once. 
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THE FOUNDLING. 
——_— 
(T-anslated for the Kaleidoscope from the German of I. G. Miller.) 


a 
BY PETER PLAINWAY. 


(Continued from our last.) 


The grandfather of Emerick had been a wealthy agri- 
culturist, and his father had received an education which 
would have qualified him for any of the learned profes- 
sions ; but, after having spent several years at the Uni- 
versity of Halle, the pedilection fora country life prevailed 
with him overall the otherinducements of his prospects ; he 
farmed extensively in the Duchy of Brunswick, and being 
eminently successful, he spared nothing in promoting the 
welfare of his children, The eldest son was to be his 
successor, and the youngest, (the subject of the present 
notice,) who showed a disposition for higher acquire- 
ments, had not only all the best masters given to him 
that could be procured, but he was also allowed to travel 
during three years for his further improvement. The 
son’s inclinations were, nevertheless, so very similar to 
those of the father, that they led to the same result ; he, 
too, could or would not attach himself to any thing but 
agriculture. He stayed for some time with his elder 
brother, but finding that there was not much sympathy 
between them, he farmed an estate in the neighbour- 
hood, and married the daughter of a respectable clergy- 
man. He then passed several years in great happiness, 
and he had every reason to hope for a continuance of 
success, when, at the expiration of his lease, he had the 
mortification of finding himself outbidden by his own 
brother, who had: long been envious of his prosperity, 
and who seemed now determined to gratify his malice 
even at the expense of his own interest. This cruel deed 
fell heavily upon Emerick, and induced him to quit that 
neighbourhood altogether. He was obliged to part with 
his stock at a great loss, and as it was a considerable time 
before he could meet with an eligible farm, he spent a 
great deal to no purpose. At last he ventured upon the 
estate of a nobleman, which was perhaps rather too ex- 
tensive for his reduced means, and upon which he had 
not long been settled when he was assailed by an accu- 
mulation of misfortunes, which brought him to the very 
brink of ruin. An epidemic disease destroyed his cat- 
tle; a bad season spoiled his corn ; and, worse than all, 
the French got possession of the country. 

When this last event took place Emerick relinquished, 
at once, the hope of retrieving his affairs. His noble 
landlord would no longer have occasion for either 
farmer or domain judge, since he was ina fair way of 
being ruined himself; and so far from being able to as- 
sist his tenants, he had already sued for advances from 
them. Under such circumstances it was best to come to 
The Count was reasonable 
enough to acknowledge that a continuance of the terms 
upon which they had agreed was quite out of the ques. 
tion, and that besides the sum of seven hundred and 
eighty dollars, which Emerick had advanced in cash, he 
was also entitled to a reasonable indemnification for his 
losses, particularly for what had been destroyed by the 
armies, since the Count had, in his turn, to make his 
claims upon the country. Of this the latter was so well 
convinced, that he willingly signed the necessary docu- 
ments, and only regretted that this was all he could do 
for the present; he hoped they would meet again in 
more prosperous times, and he. begged to be applied to 
whenever his influence might be thought to be of any 
service. 

Thus they parted as good friends, with mutual good 
wishes for each other’s welfare. There had long been 
no horses on the estate, and it was almost a mira- 
cle that a few cows had been saved. Emerick himself 





had still a couple, and his neighbours no sooner heard 


had been always so willing to oblige others, than they 
yoked their poor half-starved beasts to the slight 
waggon which contained the whole of his remaining 
furniture, after the greater part had been consumed by 
the late fire, and some had been converted into means 
of subsistence. Emerick and his wife carried their two 
youngest children themselves, and thus they arrived in 
the next town, where they sold most of what was not 
absolutely indispensable, and kept but just as much as 
could be dragged away by their own two cows. ‘They 
then travelled on for several days, until they arrived 
at Hellersen, with the situation of which they were 
much pleased, and where their notice was further 
attracted by the offer of a cottage, and a few acres of 
land, which had lately become untenanted by the death 
of the last occupant. Emerick set immediately to work 
in good earnest, and although he had to struggle with 
many difficulties, and was even laughed at for plough 

ing with cows, where scarcely any attempt of the kind 
had ever been made with oxen, he was not discouraged. 
His practical knowledge of the cultivation best adapted 
to the various kinds of soil, and even his manner of 
using the plough, according to the nature of the ground, 
gave him great advantages over his prejudiced neigh- 
bours, who only proceeded in the usual beaten track, 
just as they had found it traced out for them by their 
forefathers. The difference became soon perceptible ; 
since the fields of the new-comer could be distinguished 
from afar, by the healthiness and productiveness of their 
crops, and he was enabled to extend his activity by 
farming more ground. This altered the common 
opinion in his favour ; but his character rose stil] higher 
when his superior knowledge of other worldly attairs 
grew gradually more conspicuous ; the more so, as he 
did not presume upon it, but represented the result of his 
own industry and experience, merely as matters of 
casual occurrence, which he had heard mentioned some 

where, or which he had accidentally read. Having, 
moreover, a pleasing manner of conversation, with a good 
stock of entertaining anecdotes, he soon became a uni 

versal favourite ;—the young people, whom he instructed 
in fresh pastimes, as well as in serious pursuits, called 
him Father Emerick, and that appellation was alse 
adopted by the elder ones, although he had, at that time, 
scarcely reached the age of forty-five. His wife made 
herself equally agreeable among her own sex; by her 
being likewise able to impart useful information to young 
and old, and by taking care to give her instructions, or 
her advice, in such a manner that no offence could pos- 
sibly be taken from injured pride. 

There were but two sorts of people whose good-will 
the couple could not gain; namely, the neighbouring 
attorneys and some of the neighbouring clergy. The 
village had long been celebrated as the seat of some of 
the most inveterate pleaders at law ; the passion of car 
rying on suits had almost become hereditary in some of 
the families, and these contests had also very often led 
to bodily engagements, which again brought on fresh 
causes. Emerick had been an aggrieved and unwilling 
witness to some of these explosions in the beginning of 
his residence, and he no sooner felt himself possessed of 
some influence, than he exerted it to the utmost in put 
ting a stop to such disgraceful scenes; he even traced 
the source of various disputes, and he had the happiness 
to succeed in showing their futility. 

The discomfited lawyers did not, of course, look with 
indifference at the cause of their declining trade, but 
the obnoxious innovator gave them no opportunity to 
involve him in their snares, and they finally conceived 
that the gratification of their revenge would be best 
insured by their consigning the offender to the attacks of 
the ecclesiastical power : they therefore not only pointed 
out the intimate and old-established connexion between 
law and divinity, but they also directed the attention of 
strict clergymen to some parts of Emerick’s conduct 





He had actually been heard to say that he did not like 
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the church music of the country ; thatthe singing might 
more justly be called bawling, so much did every one 
vem to make convulsive efforts to outdo his neighbour, 
and so little did the effect correspond with the calm, 
religious feeling produced by the moderate and unani- 
mous devotions of various other communities, especially 
those of the Moravian system, This was quite enough 
with some of the neighbouring zealots, who thought it 
quite impossible that divine service could be anywhere 
better and more effectnally managed than under their 
»wn dispensation, and that the utterer of such abominable 
heresies must be a downright imp of Belial, an atheist ; 
nay, perhaps even a Presbyterian, or an absolute Mo- 
ravian; at all events, a dangerous character, worse than 
i: heathen, and lost without redemption, This was, how- 
ver, not all; Emerick had not only found fault with 
the manner of singing, but also with the words that 
were sung and said. The authority of great names 
jid not impose upon him, where he could not ap- 
prove of a transaction; and Calvin’s persecution of 
Servetus always appeared to him as one of the most 
tlacrant instanees of atrocious fanaticism; whilst he 
liked Luther for his moderation in every thing but 
words. He averred that the Lutherans had never been 
‘ycouraged in any act of violence by their leader, and 
that the latter was rather to be blamed for his too great 
forbearance, with regard to those from whom he expected 
support. ‘The favour which he granted to Landgraaf, 
Philip of Hessia, had no other motive but the fear of 
losing that prince from his party, since the Pope would 
certainly not have serupled to allow him, not only 
bigamy, but even polygamy, in order to regain him for 
of Rome. Luther was aware of that, and 
he therefore indulged him in a manner which a less 
powerful individual would noteven have been permitted 
to bint at 
it appeared to Emerick that men who could 
.o absolutely mistaken in some of the leading moral 
principles, might ulso have erred in the explanation of 
ume scriptural passages, and it was therefore extremely 
unwise to take either, or any, as infallible guides in such 
matters, and more than tyrannical to persecute any one 
who was of different sentiments. The orthodox party 
in the neighbourhood would have disliked the manifes 
tatiou of such ideas in any individual; but they felt 
particularly vexed when they found them to proceed 
from « mere farmer, who seemed to understand the 
Scriptures much better than some of their own body, 
and not only in the vulgar tongue, but even in the origi 
nal Greek and Hebrew, with which some of the clergy- 
men had attempted to astound him. Legal prosecution 
was, however, not thought advisable, and the obnoxious 
philosopher was therefore only subject to the workings 
of private malice, which could not materially injure 
hin, so long as he was determined to bear such trifles 
without resenting them. 

Emerick had, indeed, become so entirely reconciled 
to his change of fortune, that he scarcely ever thought 
of his forme Yet now, when the new duties 
had undertaken roused him again into fresh 
vtivity, he resolved to try whether he might not de- 
rive some advantage from his former connexions, par- 
‘ienlarly if some of those who owed him money were 
now able to pay him without great inconvenience to 
hemselves. He delayed until the busy time of harvest 

us over, and then he got his wife to look among the 
remnants of their former splendour for a decent outfit 
m such an occasion; and she not only produced a 
soodly provision of fine linen, but also a very well pre- 
served green coat, with gold embroidery, such as country 
magistrates generally wear on solemn occasions, and in 
which he might present himself any where. He felt at 
first rather uncomfortable in his finery, and regretted 
his homely every day dress; but as the excursion could 
not well last longer than a fortnight or so, he made a 
final effort, wrapt himself up in a great coat, on a fine 
wtumnal evening, and walked to the next post town, 


the Church 


situation. 


he 





where the regular conveyance for B. had to pass. He 
arrived safe in the metropolis, and found one of his best 
friends (a skilful merchant) not only quite restored to 
his previous respectability, but even on the high road to 
fame and fortune. This gentleman was highly rejoiced 
to see him, and told him immediately that the sum 
which he had left so long in his hands had been of the 
greatest service to him during the commercial struggles 
and embarrassments; ‘but that it was ‘now immediately 
at his service, with full interest, and the most heartfelt 
thanks for his friendly assistance. 

Emerick was the more pleased with this intelligence, 
as it relieved him at once from the necessity of looking 
further for a safe place with regard to the little property 
of his ward ; it could not possibly be in better hands, and 
he therefore told the merchant that he had no occasion 
for his money yet; nay, that he might probably entrust 
him with a few other sums, and especially with a small 
one he had then with him, provided it could be laid out 
in such a manner that the interest due would be every 
year added to the capital, and that nevertheless the 
whole might be withdrawn at six months’ notice. This 
proposal met with no difficulty ; and our traveller found 
himself, therefore, at liberty to pursue the further objects 
of his journey. 

He paid his first visit to the Count, his former master, 
and was likewise exceedingly well received ; but he un- 
fortunately found cause to confirm an old remark, name- 
ly, that though merchants and artisans may soon over- 
come the effects of war, and even profit by them in 
many respects, the landowners and their tenants are 
often sufferers for an incredibly long time. The Count 
was still in a melancholy situation ; he groaned under 


the overpowering burden of a heavy debt; his estates | Frid 


were exhausted ; the most able of his tenants had been 
forced to take up arms, and many had never returned at 
ull; some had only returned as cripples, or as entirely 
altered and corrupted beings in body and mind: in 
short, it might require half a century before that district 
would again be what it had been when the glorious 
struggle began. The good nobleman, nevertheless, 
reproved Emerick for his long silence. “ You must have 
been but badly off, Mr. Amtmann,” (Domain Judge,) 
he said, “and I should have been happy to see you still 
with me under all circumstances, and notwithstanding 
my own difficulties.”°—* I am greatly obliged to your 
Excellency,” was the reply ; “but though I have lived in 
poverty and humility, [ was, nevertheless, happy and 
comfortable.”"—“ How is this, Sirt in poverty, and yet 
comfortable? There is a contradiction in the very 
words.”»—“There may be, according to your notions ; 
because you are not only obliged by your rank to main- 
tain a certain appearance, but you have also been accus- 
tomed from your infancy to consider things as indispen- 
sable which contribute nothing to a man’s rea] happiness, 
and which would rather be an incumbrance to one of 
my disposition. Your Excellency would be miserable if 
there were not, at the least, adozen or two of idle valets, 


huntsmen, and runners, at your orders ; whilst I should | 5, 


feel considerably annoyed if I had to suffer even one in- 
dividual continually to be about me, to watch my every 
motion, and to be an eternal spy on my actions. Your 
Excellency would think it very hard even to dress and’ 
undress without assistance, whilst I know of no better 
cure for melancholy and nervous affection than half a’ 
day’s work in the field or in the barn ; and if the second’ 
half should sometimes prove rather laborious, the idea’ 
of having performed my duty, and provided for the’ 
subsistence of those whom I love, is more than a 
sufficient reward for a temporary effort.”—“I should 
indeed,” replied the Count, with a smile, “ find some 
difficulty in getting used to your enjoyments; and 
I much fear it is now too late for me to get initiated. 
I could never learn to ‘manage a plough, and I but 
once tried to handle a flail, when I’ gave both myself 
and my neighbour so severe a blow on our respec- 
tive skulls, that we saw the stars dance around us 





a 
in the very middle of the day. But speaking seriously, 
were you then actually reduced to so low a state as to 
work for a living in such a manner? T should scarcely 
have thought you patient enough to submit so quietly 
to degradation.”"—“ Degradation! your Excellency, | 
humbly beg pardon ; but I do not see how that term can 
apply to a condition which is at once the most natura] 
and the most independent. So long as I am able to pay 
my rent and taxes, I have much less to bear than a 
courtier, who is never his own master whilst in favour, 
and who nevertheless trembles at the very idea of losing 
his golden chain.” The Count sighed deeply at this 
remark, and Emerick was sorry for having uttered it} 
for he immediately recollected that the father of his 
interlocutor had himself been a disgraced Minister, who 
lost his post in a mere fit of ill-humour, which he had 
been unfortunate enough to create in the then reigning 
mistress of his Prince, and for which all his long and 
painful servility was forgotten at once. The conversa. 
tion was then changed ; and after all the needful expla. 
nations on existing circumstances had been given, it was 
agreed that the Amtmann should make an excursion to 
his former abode, and then spend at the least a few days 
with his noble friend, who expected to derive great 
benefit from his experience in affairs, and the counsels 
which he would be able to give him in the management 
of his estates. (To be continued.) 
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First Quarter. 


Dog days begin. 
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NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised’on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing BasE IMP 
tations of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 
A. ROWLAND ayp SON, 
Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 


Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, respect. 
fully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on pares not, to 
take any without being inclosed with a Pamy let in 8 
wrapper, sealed at each end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. : ; 

‘© A, ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned ‘‘ ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 33. 6d,, 78. 
10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle. —All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 

This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life— omotes a lees 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention:to Children’s 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS, 
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The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected 
and Damp Atmospheres, b: 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 


which possesses properties of surprising ene in produce! 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, an imparting ¢ 
eautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. - 

By its sonthing and smelicrating pte rties it dmmnedintely 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by 
Winds or damp atmosphere;' assuages Inflammation; heats 
harsh and rough Skin; removes Cocnngous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing rel 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarti: 
pain, and render the Skin smooth and 

raveller, whose avocations ex 
of weather, it provesan infallible s: 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appen: and in: 
valuable acquisition. 

Sold in Half-pints at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 6s. 6d. each. 

CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Ad 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. , 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 

The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold- 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Church-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle 
street; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond. 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wil- 
liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Medi: 
cine Venders througheut Europe. 
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: SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 





CHRONOMETERS. 
—<—=_— 

In the various voyages for discovery and advancement 
of science, which have been undertaken by our own and 
other maritime governments, of late years, the chrono- 
meters of Messrs. Parkinson and Frodsham have, with 
scarcely an exception, been employed, and have, in every 
instance, been found superior to all others. 

Four out of the five chronometers which had received the 
first PRIZE of £300, at the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, were, on practical trial at sea, found to be inferior 
to Parkinson and ,Frodsham’s; and their chronometers 
were, consequently, adopted as the standard. 

With Captain Parry, in his memorable voyage to the 
Polar Seas, fifteen chronometers were sent, which all 
stopped, except four made by Parkinson, and Frodsham ; 
these four, after an.absence of eighteen months, (exposed 
to 50 deg. below Zero of Farenheit,) on their return to 
Leith Roads, determined the longitude to half a mile, by 
direct comparison, with Calton-hill Observatory. 

In every.other voyage. with Captain Parry, they per- 
formed equally well; and in the last bold attempt to reach 
the Pole over the ice, Parkinson and Frodsham’s chro- 
nometers were exclusively szlected to accompany that en- 
terprise. A.detailed account of their rates of going, &c., 
in the several voyages, has been published under authority 
of the Boards of Admiralty and Longitude. 

In the work published under authority of the Board of 
Longitude, by Captain Sabine, of his Scientific voyage to 
determine the true figure of the earth, the value of Park. 
inson and Frodsham’s chronometers is fully acknowledged 
in almost every page. 

With Captain King, round Cape Horn, surveying Ma- 
gellan’s Straits, &c. and Captain Foster, round the Cape of 
Good Hope, both engaged in extensive surveys, Parkinson 
and Frodsham’s chronometers were selected as the standard, 
and were officially reported to have performed in a superior 
manner to all others on board, of which there were fifteen 
or sixteen in each vessel, all by different makers, and 
amongst them two or three that had obtained the Prize at 
the Royal Observatory. : 

With Captain Lyon, to the Polar Seas, they performed 


equally well, 


The Russian circumnavigators, Capt. Kotzebue, Capt. 
Lutkie, and Baron Wrangle, found them highly useful in 
their different voyages; and in a letter from Baron Wran- 
gle to Parkinson and Frodsham, the Baron says, ‘* Your 
two chronometers have performed admirably, one never 
having gained more than one second six-tenths, and the 
other never losing more than two seconds four-tenths, 
during a voyage of more than three years, exposed to great 
extremes of temperature, thus balancing their differences 
(for errors they could not be called) with astonishing pre- 
cision, agreeing with all our observations to an exactness 
throughout the voyage, particularly under circumstances 
the most unfavourable to which such instruments could be 
exposed,” 

Although their recent. introduction into the American 
navy has not yet allowed time for their value to be duly 
appreciated ; -yet among that scientific and highly respec- 
table body, the commanders of vessels engaged in Ame- 
tican commerce, their value is so fully known, from 
practical use, that they have been very generally adopted ; 
and the numerous testimonials daily. received tend to con- 
firm their excellence. 

A comparative trial of Messrs. Parkinson and Frod- 
sham’s chronometers with others was directed to be made 
at the Observatory at Leyden; they were tried by one of 
the learned professors of that University, the result of 
which again confirmed the superiority of Parkinson and 
Frodsham’s chronometers, and they have in consequence 
obtained from the Government of the Nerherlands the 
most liberal encouragement. 

We observe that Messrs. Parkinson and Frodsham 
have established a concern in Castle-street, Liverpool 
combining the sale of Mathematical, Optical, and N: autical 
Instruments, &¢c. &c.—-Edit. Kal. 





—— 
THE BOUQUET. 
3, and have 


“7 have here only made a nosegay of culled flower. 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 











THE KHAN’S LEFT EYE, A RUSSIAN TALE. 


—_—— 
(From the Spirit of Literature.) 
—=>__— 

A rich old man who resided at Petersburgh had three 
daughters, the youngest of whom (Kookja) was as much 
distinguished for her beauty as for her extraordinary wis- 
dom. One morning, as he was about to drive his cattle 
for sale to the Khan’s market-place, he asked them what 
presents he should bring them on his return? The two 
eldest wished trinkets; but the handsome and wise Kookja 
said she did not desire a present, but that she had a re- 
quest to make which it would be difficult and even dan- 
gerous for him to execute. Her father, who loved her 
exceedingly, promised to do whatever she wished, though 
it were at the price of his life. If that is the case, replied 
Kookja, I beg you will sell all your cattle except the 
brown ox, and ask no other price for that than the Khan’s 
left eye. The old man was startled; but confiding in his 
daughter's wisdom, resolved to do as she wished. He ac- 
cordingly went to market, and did exactly as she had di- 
rected. When his singular demand came to be heard 
by the courtiers, they bound him, and garried him be- 
fore the Khan, as a madman. The old man threw 
himself at the prince’s feet, and confessed his demand 
had been made at the request of his daughter, of 
whose motive he was perfectly ignorant. The Khan, sus- 
pecting that some secret must be concealed under this ex- 
traordinary request, dismissed the old man on condition 
that he would return with the daughter who had directed 
him to make it. 

In a short time Kookja appeared, escorted by her father. 
The Khan demanded her motive for so singular a request. 
‘© f expected, my prince, after so strange a demand, curi- 
osity would prompt you to send for me, and I wished to 
tell you a truth important to yourself and people.”— 
“* Name it.”"—‘* When two persons appear before you in 
a cause, the wealthy and noble generally stand on your 
right hand, the poor and humble on your left. I have 
heard you favour the noble and rich. This is the reason I 
persuaded my father to ask your left eye, it being of no 
use to you, since you never see the poor and unprotected.” 
The Khan was a good deal incensed at the presumption of 
Kookjah; but by the advice of one of his councillors, he 
resolved to try whether her strange proceedings were the 
effect of malice or of wisdom. Heaccordingly called for a 
log of wood, cut evenly on every side, and desired Kookja to 
discover the top from the root. She threw it into water, and 
soon found the answer, by means of the root sinking, 
while the top rose tothe surface. After this she was shown 
two snakes, and challenged to determine the male from 
the female. The wise Kookjah laid them on cotton; one 
immediately coiled itself in the form of a ring, the other 
crept away. She concluded, from these circumstances, 
(and concluded rightly) that the latter was a male, the 
former a female. The Khan, being still dissatisfied, asked 
her if a number of persons were sent into a wood to gather 
apples, which of them would have the most ? ‘* The one,” 
replied Kookjah, ‘* who, instead of climbing the trees, re- 
mains below, to pick up those which are sure to fall on the 
shaking of the branches. The Khan then led her to a 
pen, and asked her which would be the readiest way to 

et to theopposite side? Kookjah said to cross it would be 
the farthest, to go round the nearest. The Khan, vexed 
at the readiness and propriety of her answers, reflected for 
some time, and then resumed the colloquy, by putting ra- 
pidly a series of questions, to all of which she gave prompt 
answers. Which was the surest means of becomin, 
knowntomany? ‘By assisting many who are unknown. 
Which is the most certain method of obtaining happiness ? 
‘* By diffusing happiness, as far as lies in our power, to 
all around ; beginning every morning with a prayer, and 
ending ia Aas with a good action.” Who is truly 
wise? ‘* He who does not believe himself to be so. 
What are the requisites of a good wife? “* She should be 
gentle as a lamb, prudent as a mouse, industrious as an 
ant, just as a faithful mirror, and pure as the scale of a 
fish. She must mourn for her deceased husband as a dove, 
and live in her widowhood as a bird deprived of its 
wings. 

The Khan was astonished at the wisdom of the fair 
Kookja; yet, being enraged at her reproaching him with 
injustice, he still sought to destroy her. After a few days 
he thought he had found the means of attaining his object. 
He sent for her, and desired she would determine the true 
value of all his treasure ; after which, he promised to ab- 
solve her from the offence of questioning his justice, and 


admit that she intended, as a wise woman, merely to ad- 
monish him. Kookja consented to do what was required, 
on condition that the Khan would promise implicit obedi- 
ence to her command for three days, which was, that he 
should not taste food for that time. On the last day she 
oa a dish of meat before him, and said, ** Confess, O 

han, that all thy treasures are not worth as much as this 
joint of meat.” The Khan was so stricken with the truth 
of this remark, and the proofs he had lrad of her superior 
wisdom, that he married her to his son, and permitted her 
constantly to remind him to use his left eye. 


pd 
THE BACHELOR OF SALAMANCA. 


—<—_—_ 

All the world has read with delight the numerous 
sketches of character given by Le Sage in ** Gil Blas,” 
and ‘** Le Diable Boiteux;” among these the needy 
bachelor of Salamanca, who marries his laundress to efface 
a debt he owed her, will be well remembered. It is not, 
however, generally known, that the witty writer clothed 
in Spanish costume many of the events and characters of 
the French court. The poet Dufresnoy, who was de- 
scended from one of the less princely illegitimates of Henry 
the Great, is the person alluded to by Le Sage in the 
above-mentioned anecdote. A lively French work thus 
relates the adventure :— 

One morning the laundress of this comic author entered 
his apartment, for the purpose of demanding payment of 
a long account of washing. 

** Pay thee!” exclaimed Dufresnoy, expressing as much 
astonishment as if such an idea had never before possessed 
the brain of a laundress;—** Pay thee! it val be very 
well to talk of it if I had any money ; but lansquenet and 
= have played the traitors with me for these fifteen 

ays.” 

** Thirty pistoles are but a trifle.” 

** How, thirty pistoles a trifle! I only wish, for my 
part, Thad one. I could then renew my game of lans- 
quenet, which, last night, when I was forced to quit it, 
had begun, methought, to be more favourable.” 

‘6 Listen te me, Monsieur; I am going to be married 
in less than eight days, and before that time you must find 
money to pay me.” 

** Ah, ah! going to be married, art thou? Hast thou, 
then, any other money ?—for I would not have thee reckon 
on the thirty pistoles.”” 

*¢ I should trust toa broken reed if I did, I suppose you 
mean to say.” 

** No, no, I will pay thee some day or other, when I 
have had arun of g luck at lansquenet, such as was 
just beginning last night. But now tell me the particulars 
: thy ae : my thirty pistoles are not the whele of thy 

owry ?” 

** Assuredly not, Monsieur Dufresnoy. By means of 
beating linen, rubbing, wringing, bleaching, and ironing, 
I have got together more than two hundred pistoles.” 

‘* How! two hundred pistoles, sayst thou, my good 
Jeannette? Truly this washing, and wringing, and rub- 
bing, is a very profitable employment! And who art thou 
going to espouse ?” 

** An honest Norman, a coachman by profession, who 
premises to conduct our household as steadily as he does 

is master’s carriage.” 

** A coachman, to marry a girl like thee !—clever and 
intelligent, too. Oh fie, thou mayst do much better.” 

** Who should I marry—a duke or a peer ?” 

*¢ They are not worthy of thee, my girl; for I am sure 
they could not earn, in a whole age, the two hundred pis. 
toles that thou hast already amassed who art so young. 
Hold, Jeannette, what sayst thou to me for a husband ? 
I am valet de chambre to the king, and comptroller of the 
royal gardens.” 

‘* What is the use of talking to me in this manner? Is 
it likely that Monsieur Dufresnoy would marry a laun- 
dress ?” 

‘* Why not? his great-grandfather was only a gar- 
dener.”? 

**T can’t tell how to refuse you,” said poor Jeannette, 
looking down and hesitating, for she was just then seized 
“with an excess of that fever called vanity. ‘* You say that 
you are valet to the king, and comptroller of his gardens ?"” 

‘* Yes, my dear.” 

** Now, in case of the worst, could you become a real 
valet de chambre, or a gardener in earnest ?”” 

** T can’t answer for that, my. girl; but I am a poet.” 

**Oh, I know well enough what a good-for-nothing 
trade iat rae I nets hy time, ae ty stays to 
twenty different » an ever get a sous from one 
of hows ® N evertheless—” -” 

‘¢ Hast thou not done debating? To make short of the 








matter, take my arm, and let us go and affix our banns.’ 
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A fortnight after this fine alliance, Jeannette, now be- 
come the grand-daughter of Henri Quatre, was seen wring- 
ing and washing more earnestly than ever, to replace the 
two handred pistoles that her husband had lost in one ven- 
ture at lansquenct, at the Hotel de Nesle. In the midst 
of her work, Dufresnoy entered, and threw into her lap a 
thousand pistoles, which, in spite of his own wants, Louis 
the Fourteenth had bestowed upon him, saying, ‘* It were 
a crying sin that Jeannette, now become his relation, 
should die of hunger, because she had married the illegi- 
timate descendant of a great king.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 
a 

‘Antiquity undoubtedly has her votaries, who venerate 

her not from reason, but from prejudice.” —Dr. Johnson. 
T0 THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—When I addressed you on the Hamiltonian Sys. 
tem, I had no intention of entering the arena of contro- 
versy, or throwing down the gauntlet of defiance; my 
letter was dictated by the simple principle of ** Jmprobus 
‘st qui scit beneficium accipere, nescit reddere,” but as 
your correspondent Philanthropos labours under or oi 
jelusions arising from either a profound ignorance of the 
subject on which he has written, or from wilful perver- 
sion, I deem it necessary to reply. 

He tells us that he and others have.expericnced bene- 
ticral results from another mode of instruction. Admitted, 
yet what is the consequence to be deduced from this asser- 
tion? That he is incompetent to judge of another mode 
of instruction, of which he has not enjoyed the advan- 
rages, and that if we give credence to his words, he is one 
wf the gifted few who have retained, by dint of study, 
swmething from that method of instruction, of which he 
is the avowed advocate. But is he aware that there are 
hundreds and thousands who, after sacrificing at the shrine 
ot the beautiful fabric of antiquity the best and most 
valuable years of their lives, return home the miserable 
victims of disappointed hope, without having caught one 
spark of the Promethean fire,* which was to enlighten 
their darkness, and enable them to discover the intrica- 
cies and mazes of those paths that in after life they were 
joomed to tread? Has he ever met with scholars from 
yur best schools, and students from our universities who, 
ifter devoting eight or ten years to the study of the classics, 
have never read a single Latin or Greek author through, 
put whose knowledge of the ancient language is confined 
to an acquaintance with a few excerpta? If he is unac- 
quainted with the present state of our public schools, let 
him read an excellent article in the last number of the 
Edinburgh Review, and he will there see raised the veil 

vof sophistry by which mankind are deceived and misled. 
For the benefit of your readers I will take the liberty of 
transcribing a few remarks from the Foreign Quarterly 
Review of February last:— 

** The grievous loss of time in the present system of 
scholastic education has long been acknowledged, though 
but few effects have flowed from the conviction. Never- 
theless, it is true that about one-seventh part of.a man’s 
life (from eight to seventeen) is absolutely sacrificed to an 
adherence to absurd but venerable notions respecting the 
proper modes of instructing youth in the principles of know- 
ledge. We are not fitted for after-life at school ; we learn 
but little, that little we forget, and the time destroyed is 
irrecoverable. ‘These are truths too well known to be 
enlarged a every living man, who can be quoted as 
having truly contributed to the improvement of his fellow- 
creatures, will acknowledge that it was not at school that 
he gained this information. It has become proverbial 
that all great men give themselves a second education: 
the meaning of which is, that finding but few traces of the 
first remajning in their minds, and that little of small 
value, they set to work to make up for the lost time; and 
they who give themselves no second education are mostly 
beings who go to the grave without any at all.” 

And again: “* Take the generality of boys sent home 
from seven or ten years’ study of Latin and Greek, and it 
will be found that they can make nothing even of a casual 
line of Virgil, if it be taken from a book beyond the mark 
of their daily thumbs, and that a verse or two from the 
Epistles or Satires of Horace is an infallible stumbling- 
block. Select fifty or sixty pupils from the chief schools 
in the country, and we will answer for it, that though each 





* Grammatice: inventcr apud Grecos primus traditur Pro- | 


netheus. 





and all had spent the best part of their existence in the 
study of Latin and Greek, one = alone, after any tole- 
rable plan of teaching, would have sufficed to give any 
one of them double the instruction he already possessed in 
Latin or Greek, or both. It is a curious mystery in the 
organization of society that such absurd practices should 
have been so long tolerated, nay venerated.” 

Nor are these remarks, although dreadfully severe, 
devoid of truth. Dr. Johnson, Gibbon, Gray, and many 
others, have each declared that they never derived any 
advantage from the university. 

Having thus seen the lamentable state of teaching on 
the old plan, we will now turn our attention to the advan- 
tages to be derived from the new. The pupil enters at 
once in medias res ; the temple of learning is opened ; he 
is introduced, is allowed without having had the difficulty 
of scaling rocks and climbing steeps, to enjoy the fellow. 
ship of the immortal geniuses that have been the objects 
of hie aspirations. he banquet is spread before him, 
and he is allowed to recline at the tables without being 
required to first hunt down an animal and afterwards 
prepare it before he can partake of the repast. From the 
first moment of study, he makes a positive advance, which 
shortens the journey on which he has set out; his ac- 
quisitions are quick, because they are easy; his knowledge 
is beneficial, because it is well understood; he travels 
faster, because the road is better; and sooner ariives at his 
journey’s end, because he has had no impediments to retard 

is celerity, and has met with no obstacles to oppose his 
progress. Another advantage which he possesses by this 
plan is, that after being initiated he can pursue his stu- 
dies in the retirement of solitude with the same pleasure 
as in the room of the professor, because there are no diffi- 
culties to unravel, no obscurities to perplex, and no un- 
certainties to raise a doubt; whereas on the old plan if in 
the absence of the teacher he meets with a passage of which 
he cannot guess the meaning, he is compelled to throw 
down the book in hopeless despair, and await the arrival 
of the unfolder of mysteries before he can advance a step 
farther, 

Philanthropos says that Mr. Hamilton pretends to have 
discovered a shorter road to science, which ends at length 
in a barren and unprofitable country. Was there ever so 
lame and impotent a conclusion! I always supposed that 
science was the same which ever way you went to it: the 
question is, which is the shortest and pleasantest road. 

Again, Philanthropos wishes to see the system exploded, 
because it is too easy. He supposes that it discourages 
activity and exertion. Are languages, then, to be learned 
merely for the employment they afford in the attainment ? 
Are there no authors to be read when the acquisition is 
made? Will not Juvenal, Perseus, Horace, and Tacitus 
furnish abundance of difficuities to exercise the mind, 
even of the most skilful, and prevent it sinking into that 
lethargy from which it will be difficult afterwards to 
arouse it? Are there not difficulties, also, for the French 
scholar? Let him read Montaigne, Rabelais, the Contes 
et Fableaux, or even the modern Vaudevilles, and he will 
find numerous ——— for the exercise of his in- 
pane But Philanthropos ignorantly supposes the 

amiltonian system an innovation in the beautiful fabric 
of antiquity. Now it huppens that the Hamiltonian 
slnstahe is about as old as the revival of letters. After 
the fall of the Eastern empire, when the Greeks from 
Constantinople were dispersed through Europe, they 
undoubtedly taught their ewn language on this plan. In 
Italy, Pagnius, Gen in 1466, translated interlineally the 
Hebrew Bible so literally, that he never uses the present 
tense in the text, but puts it in the margin, supplying its 
place by the present participle according to the Hebrew 
idiom. In Spain, Arius Montanus, born in 1527, inter- 
lined the Bible with a Latin translation. In France, 
Du Marsais, born in 1676, Epplied the same principle in 
teaching Latin, and published a book on the subject. In 
England, Locke adopted the plan, and Milton recom- 
mended it. Goldoni also followed this method, when 
appointed Italian teacher to the Princesses Elizabeth and 
Clotilde. The same method has been made use of many 
years since in England, for imparting a ota of the 
German language, by the publication of Gesner’s Daphnis; 
books, also, in Spanish, have been printed on the same 
plan, but to Mr. Hamilton the merit is due of making the 
principle known, of rendering it available to every one, 
and of publishing s0 many books on the system that all 
have an opportunity of availing themselves of the advan- 
tages which it affords. But of what weight are these au- 
thorities ? Perbaps they are not sufficiently antiquated for 
Philanthropos, who appears dreadfully afraid that the tote 
tering fabric ov antiquity, which he strives with so much 
zeal to prop, should tumble about his ears. 

Shade of Watt, and genius of Bell, destroy your 
steam engines. M‘Adam, depart hence to Rhodes. Mr. 


Stephenson, break the railway. Accum, put out the gas; 
your improvements are innovations in the beautiful fabric 
of antiquity. The fiat has gone forth, ‘Philanthropos has 
pronounced it. Mirabile dictu. 

Want of space compels me to stop; next week I shall 
probably recur so the subject.—Yours, &c. 

AN OLD PUPIL OF THE HAMILTONIAN 
July 14, 1830. SYSTEM. 





WATER FOR CATTLE. 


—<_—_ 
We have repeatedly brought before the public the im. 
portant subject of the following letter. 


**I see in the world two heaps, one of happiness, the 
other of misery: now, if I can take but the smallest bit 
from one heap and add it to the other, J carry a point."— 
Life of Newton. _ 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—From the benevolent efforts you have so often made 
to abate the evil of animal suffering, I am led to address you 
Most of your readers are, doubtless, aware, that, on a Sunday, 
great quantities of cattle are landed here from various parts, 
and driven to the Kirkdale pens or stalls, ready for the Mon- 
day’s market. From the piteous cries of the poor creatures 
confined there, on the Sunday evening, I am led to fear they 
may not have an adequate supply of water, a privation which, 
during the long sultry nights of summer, must be greatly felt, 
Should it be the case that in the arrangements of the Kirkdale 
Market, a supply of this necessary fluid has been overlooked, 
may I suggest, since a new market is about to be established 
on the London-road, the propriety of making provision for 
this, so that the good gifts of a kind Providence may not be 
subjected to useless pain.—By using your influence in further- 
ing this object, you will, I am sure, oblige your humane 
readers, and among them, yours, most respectfully, 

CEPHREN. 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY.: 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
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17th, Ten, a.m. heavy rain.—20th, Eight, a.m. rain. 


HISTORICAL, BOTANICAL, and MEDICINAL 
DESCRIPTION of SARSAPARILLA. 

Its curative powers established by the testimony of the 
most eminent Medical Practicioners, and illustrated by cases 
selected from Surgeons Pearson, Abernethy, Carmichael, 
&ec. and several never before published: with Remarks on 
the Officinal FA agp | B. MOXON, Chemist, Hull. 

Second edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 
Price Two Shillings. 
Sold by Messrs. E. Smit and Co. and Booksellers generally. 
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GaRELOcH MiRACLES.—A correspondent wishes us to give a 
place in the Kaleidoscope to some articles which have ap- 
peared recently in the Scotch newspapers, relative to Miss 
Mary Campbell's alleged miracles. Our own taste would 
not have led to the selection of such a subject; butas it is 
our duty, as caterers for the public, to consult the tastes of 
our readers, we shall copy the two articles recommended 
by U., if he will be so good as leave the two Glasgow papers 
which contain them with us fora shorttime. We shall 
give a portion next week, and the remainder in the suc: 
ceeding publication. 

MNEMNONIC VERSES.—We have not lost sight of the new mne- 
monic verses, to the publication of which we stand pledged. 
We shall probably give a portion in our next. 

PARADOXES. At the suggestion of A Constant Reader we shall 
defer commencing our series of arithmetical and geometri- 
cal paradoxes until the ensuing Christmas. 

W.’s reply to Clio shall appear next week. 
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